The House of Lords

Government propose. The Declaration ought to be abolished
altogether.11

The Bill passed through both Houses without difficulty and
received the Royal Assent on August 3rd.

During the declining years of the Unionist Government
Halifax kept in touch with the leaders of the Party through his
friendship with the Rt. Hon. J. S. Sandars, Private Secretary to
Mr. Balfour. Warm as was, in many respects, his admiration
for the Prime Minister, he had a greater faith in the dynamic
energy of Mr. Chamberlain. He was an early convert to Tariff
Reform and helped his sister Emily to entertain Chamberlain
at Temple Newsam when he visited Leeds in the early days of
his campaign. In 1907, when the Education Bill had shown the
cloven hoof of the new Government, Halifax wrote a long let-
ter to Balfour, urging him to place Old Age Pensions on the
programme of the Unionist Party, both for their merits and as
providing an attractive and constructive policy for the next
election. The proposal apparently originated with H. W. Hill.
Balfour's reply was amiable but non-committal, and the
scheme, of course, was presently appropriated and carried
through by Mr. Lloyd George. The battle of the Education
Bill has been dealt with in Chapter IX. The Licensing Bill
touched Halifax less nearly, though it moved him to write to
Edward, *I am beginning to riktnlr drunkenness a virtue."12

In 1909 the 'People's Budget5 opened the constitutional
struggle. Halifax was in favour of the House of Lords either re-
jecting the Budget altogether or at least eliminating from it the
land taxes. On October pth he wrote to Lord Lansdowne, urg-
ing a bold and straightforward policy. By acquiescing, the
Lords would incur the charge of cowardice and the contempt
of their supporters. The fate of the Education Bill, Halifax be-
lieved, was a sign that in the face of resolute opposition the
Government might give way, but if there was to be a fight* it